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{We have failed im receiving the copy of they cow's yielding, were necessary to our 


Marauder from the author, who is now in the 
country. —The Tale will be resumed in the nex! 
Cabinet } 
" 
SELECTED FOR THE CABINET. 


THE SCRIBBLER—No. 4. 
os CHARLES BROCKDEN BROWN. 


éthinks I blush to mention what is 


ee mow the subject of my thoughts. |! 


it. to paper, when the name 


E he writer is invisible, as mine shall! 


always be, is somewhat difficult.— 
Whence does this reluctance to ac- 
knowledge our poverty arise ? 

But this is a phantastic impulse and 
therefore | will fight with it. lam poor 
indeed, but through no fault of mine. | 
am not wanting in industry, and this en- 
ables me, in conjunction with my sister’s 
labour, to live. 

Yes, we are able"to Live. 
ver gone without a»meal, merely for 
want of money to procure it. We have 
eaten and drunk at the usual times, and 
our meal has never been so. scanty that 
we were obliged to desist before the ap- 
petite was fully satisfied. 

True it is, tuat our hunger obtains no 
edge from the delicacy of our viands or 
luxuriance of our cookery. Our feast 
is coarse enough, God knows, but then 
it is wholesome, and habit has somew bat 
reconciled us to it. “Once our palates 
were fastidious. No breakfast would 
Sery@.our turn but the choicest products 
sf the east and west. Coffee, transpa- 
_ Tent as air, with fragments from the 

‘Show white loaf and the richest of the 


om = 


I have ne- 





comfort. 

Now the case is altered, but what les- 
son so hard that necessity will not make 
easy ? Indian meal sprifkled in boiling 
water, ir a wooden dish and a couple of 
pewter spoons, make but-a sorry shew, 
but sorry or not, what says our hard 
fate? Take this or go without. 

How strange it is! This isa bitter 
morsel to me, butt never loathe it’on 
my own account ; only on Jane’s. When 
I see the epoon lifted to her lips, some- 
thing rises in my throat, I cannot swal- 
low. Fora minute | am obliged to re- 
store the morsel to the plate. 

Jane was not born to this. No more 
was I, and it goes hard enough with me ; 
harder by much than with Jane ; and 
yet it is only when! think upon my sis- 
ter thus reduced, that my heart is rong 
with true anguish. Methinks these ills 
would be light, if she did not share them 
with me, yet that is_a foolish thought, 
for without her I should long ago have 
done some cowardly and desperate act. 

Now I want a hat. I have worn this 
eighteen months or more, and with all 
my care and dressing it has grown disre- 
putably shabby ; but I can’t afford to buy 
a new one. If I could, if I bad six dol- 
lars to spare, |-would not bestow them 
on myself. Jane should have them, 
and, in truth, she needs them most. 
She will not allow that she does, but | 
am sure of it, and have them she should. 

I once loved to see her dressed.— 
When fortene. smiled, she did not scra- 
ple to Bes wv with the 





Ee 
ibest skill of the milliner. Now she !® 
unadorned, What then was lavished 
lupon ornament, must now be husbanded 
fur necessary purposes. And is not that 
right? With what conscience can we 
‘spend in mere Iuxury what would 
cloath another's nakedness and feed an- 
other’s hunger? 

How frivolous too are these regrets ‘ 
The grage? thai nature and that virtue 
@ave her she cannot lose. Does not 
this sorry garb lessen her in my eyes ? 








No. Of what then do I complain ? I am 
more anxious for her gay and opulent 
appearance in the eyes of others. And 
is‘there any thing but folly in that ? 
Those who value her the less for the 
plainness of her garb, are of no value 
themselves. The reverence of such is 
ignominy. So says reason, but, alas! 
my heart at this moment denies the 
truth of the saying. 

But how shall I supply my want in 
this respect? Shall I beg? Can’t do 
that: no, no. That will never do— 
Yet there are. many ways of begging ; 
some less ignominiods and disagreeable 
than others. 

How many good men in this city, 
should they become, by any means ac- 
quainted with my condition, would has- 
ten to supply my need? And this they 
would do in-a manner the most delicate ; 
the least offensive to my pride. A new 
hat,perhaps,would be left at my lodgings, 
by the servant of such a manufacturer. 
I go to him, and ask him wherefore he 
send his hat to me ? He answers that a 
gentleman, unknown to him, called an 
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i:0u Be 
ted Mite be'sent to sucha number, tn, 
C. = Street, naming the number 4 
my lodgings.» 

{ could pot accept the boon, yet how, 


ehduld T elude it im the case that Ihave i 


mentioned ? Obliged perhaps to acqui- | 
esce, for the purchaser is_no where to, 
be found, and the batter therefore knows | 
no one to whom he may send the hat or: 
ae “the money. 1 should, by no 
means, confide the true state of the case 
tot e “hatler. I should try t detect 
the generous buyer,, and have the hat 
Icft, without a message at his house. 
Yet should I not act like this imaginary 


benefactor in a like case? Certainly | 





should. ‘What then but a weak and cul-| 


pable pride would hinder me from ac- 
cepting the gift? Yet my scruples are 
coniined to myself. For myself] cannot 
condescend to ask an alms, but for my 
Jane, methinks I could importunately 
beg from door to door—and all day 
long. . 






CRIEBLER.—No. 5. 

Tis thing to be without a friend. 
To pass to and fro, through a busy 
. crowd and no eye be caught af your ap- 
- proach; oo countenance expand into 
smiles, no hand be stretched forth and 
while it grasps yours, be accompanied 
by the friendly greeting of ** How d’ye.” 

Yet this is my case. Every face that 
I encounter on the way, is a strange face 





fore, paid for the hat and direc- ' heard one say, in a tone atovce, com- 


‘passionate and inqnisitive,-—‘‘ Poor 
yeung people? Who can. they be? 
What is their support? They seem to 
Know nobody, and. nobody kaows, no- 
body visits them.”’ 

Perhaps, indeed, it is partly our own 
fault. There must.be many kind-heart- 
ed, generous and enlightened people ia 
this city. Females, who. would ac- 
‘knowledge my sister’s. excellence a kin 
‘to theirs, and mea who would. take a 








youth like me, not destitute of educa- 


‘tion, not utterly unfurnished with useful 
knowledge, by the hand, paint out to 
‘his industry some road practicable, at 
east, though not smooth ; invite him to 
\their houses, present him to their wives 
and daughters as one not anworthy to 
be looked upon with kind regard. . Peo- 
ple who would be to.us the father and 
mother we have lost. 

I always thought it folly to revile our 


|fellow men as wanting in humanity.— 


‘The stock of charity existing. in the 
world, is inexhaustible. 1 do not mere- 
ly mean the stock of alms, but that be- 
neficence, wiiich: adapts its succour to 
every one’s need; which. duly distin 
‘guishes between differ. nt wants and dif- 
ferent merits, and gives, not mere food 





\to the hungry, freedom to the slave, 


and enlargement tothe prisoner, but 
skill to the ignorant, firthness to the 
fickle and virtue to the profligate. 

So! a stranger! What can™he want 





tome. Sometimes { meet the likencss 
ofone I formerly knew. My heart leaps 
with pleasare, and I look at him more 
intently than at first, and as if 1 hoped 
that he woald speak to me, and re- 
cognize an old acquaintance. 

But, alas! he gazes not at me. He 
passes me without a glance or his glance 
is cold, austere and momentary. He 
knows me not; what a chilling ; whata 
dreary state is this! Surely it will not 
ulways continue thus. “Thaye now been 
three months in the country,’ poor out. 
cast from my native shore! My sister 
and T sole remnants of our family! Or- 
“phans, and young. — Cast upon a stormy 
sea. No. sail to waft; No rudder to 






No one, but our poor. and helpless 
; neighhoars, have any knowledge of us. 
They pity us apd that.is all, I over- 
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with me! He must have mistaken the 
house, but let him come in, Jane. We 
ean find him a chair to sit on while he 
stays. J will take the bench. 
: * + * % + # & * 

Good Heaven! What a reverse in a 
few hours! T'was a strange incident. 
Who would have thought that the pub- 
lication of these worthless reveries 
would have produced this effect. 

A second interview with this herald 
of good has just passed, and | take up 
the pen to say that I am scribbler no 
longer. _How true was my assertion of 
this morning, Jane, that. the world 
abounds with genuine beneficence ! 

How he found me out, I wonder, | 
thought no one would ever trace ‘the 
scribbler” to his. garret. 
hopes that those who thought. it wort 


their. while to cast away a thought upon 


_—-——_—- or 


. : an SSS een, 
ime, would dcem me an imaginary being ; 
the work.of some creative pen, whose 
tradé.jt. was.to model into new shapes 
and compound into new essences 
crude matter that observation has 
vided. him, but Mr. T—— 


among the number of such. 


» the 
pro- 
Was not 


He traced me. hither; made enquir. 
ies, unknown to me, respecting mine 
and my sister’s deportment and condi- 
lion, @f my neighbours and of him on 
whose wages for eng: ossing | have hith- 
erto. lived, Having assured. himself 
that fas kindness might be properly ex- 
erted.in this case, he paid me this mern- 
ing a visit, introduced himself, and pro- 
| posed to me an occupation, suited to my 
' talents and temper, 











Such as will make 
‘me an inmate of his house, and secure 
to me.as much independence as easily 
‘and well-earned wages can afford. 

But what meanwhile is to become of 
my sister Jane ? Generous man! Yes, | 
will fevere thee as my faiher. You are 
pot very upnhke. © The same placid 
ibrows and venerable locks distinguish 


‘thee as they honoured him. 
| 





My#riend has brought his sister to visit 
mine, Mrs. L. isa widow in affluent.and 


, eusy circumstances. She is anxious that 
my Jane should five with her; take 
charge of her family, and be to hera 
daughter andafriend. Our new abodes 
will both be in this city, so that my be- 
loved girl and I may see each other, and 
ascertain how each fares daily.. And 
now ia this change of fortune, shall | 
drop this scribbling or not? But drop it 
i must for the present, for my friend has 
charged me with a commission which 
compels my absence ffom the city fora 
while. 

My poor scribble could not much 
have entertained the world, My aim, 
indeed, was. different, | took up the pen 
only to amuse myself, to beguile a most 
irksome and humiliating life of some of 
its inguietudes.. This purpose was 
somewhat answered, and let not then 
the candid reader scow!} too angrily upon 
my petty lucubrations, Not to censure 


lis, methinks, no great sketch of charity, 


and that is all | ask; but that is a boon 
which my. continuing to write would 














I had even}| equitably forfeit, since by the kindness 
i of. my new friend, | no longer need to 


seek amusement in scribbling. 
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jot better than our forefathers. 
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So here, reader, I bid thee a grateful) 


and a long farewell. If I meet with 
thee again, thou wilt not recognize, in 
his glossy hues and sportive undulations, | 
the creature who now creeps so slug- 
gishly and so tamely grovels. By that 
time, he will have cast his slough, and, 
exulting in his new skin, will sparkle 
with a tenfold brilliancy. 

Must I then lay thee down, pen? I am 
loath to part with thee, methinks.— 
Those that love thee, are slaves toa 
very potent fascination. Hard it is to! 
shake off thy spell. It often holds in 
spite of reason and discretion, bat in 
this instance thou scribbling passion, | 
will prove a very Lion, to thee, and 
like a dew-drop from my mane, shake 
thee to air. 

*Tis done, and I am thy slave no 
longer. 


——————————————— 
From the London New Monthly Magazine. 


MR. P-S VISIT TO LONDON. 


Mr. Editor, I contend we are nota 
It is’ 
true, we do not wear wigs, unless from| 
necessity--lawyers and priests excepted ;' 
and we have, thanks to the great Mr. | 
Pitt, left off hair powder; yet I am con- 
vinced our national taste has been re- 
trograding for the last thirty years. In 
my younger days, though in many re- 
spects we were ridiculous and uncouth, 
there were few of those violations of 
sentiment, so prevalent at the present 
time, in transformations of every article 
of furniture and dress into its contrary, 
and thus creating unpleasant, if not pain- 
ful associations. Nothing can be more 
unpardonable, more barbarous, and wo 
unto the artists, if they possess merit, 
who live among such a people. I fore- 
see that notbing great can be done in 
England. ‘This utter disregard of taste, 
is ‘proof palpable of our uncivilization. 
Those monstrous metamorphoses, to- 
wards which I always felt the most fe- 
verish antipathy, stare me in the face at 
every turn. What! 1 find you still 
make your tables for back-gammon, that 
noisy game for idlers, in the shape of 
two quiet looking studious folios. Do 











yo@not blush at such an everlasting 
enormity ? And you have not yet fore- 
sworn that old sin, a pine apple cheese ; 





solemnly promise never to return to 





how, in the name of hot-beds and dai- 


would be more appropriate ; when my 


ries, Can you reconcile so juicy a fruit, ‘cousin laughed at my antique notions, 
to that thirsty accompaniment to ale land called this new ideaa very preity 


and porter! No, never will I forgive! 


. t 
such perverse crimes. I knew a lady, | 


one, and uncommonty droll. 
To this I returned no answer, but got 


inestimable in other respects, who, onjup fr the purpose of cxamining some 
a sultry summer's day, began, in my ‘more ‘* pretty ideas,” to the right and 


presence, to ventilate herself with a fan, |\left of the negro, 


whereupon was painted an eruption of 
Mount Vesuvius—what a sudorific ? 
Before my honeymoon was half over, 1 
nearly quarrelled with my wife, about 
her pin-cushion ; it was in the shape of 
a heart, and it made my blood run cold 
to see her stick pins and needless in it, 
and that too with unconcerned counte- 
nance. But these are trifles, to what ! 
endured yesterday, and as 1 once made 





There | found cas- 
tles, with hyacinths growing out of the 
turrets, an inkstand like a cottage, with 
pens thrust into the chimney-tops, two 
cupids with candle-sockets jammed 
into their brains, and ships for card- 
racks, where a Mrs. Thompson was 
hanging from the yard arm, and a reve- 
rend Mr. Somebody lying upside down 
in the stern. I was astounded, and 
looking round the room, saw death doing 


a vow in the event of my travelling on ‘Spears, and Egyptian mummies about 
the continent, never to visit Madrid, on} the window curtains, the pattern of a 
account of its gridiron-palace, so | now!’ comfortable carpet in imitation of cold 


London and its wilful discrepancies. 
Within half an hour after the coach 
had set me down I sallied forth in my 
new coat, and clean cravat, to my cou- 
sin’s in Queen Square. Now, though 








‘marble, and a tiger on the hearth rug. 


You may imagine my sufferings, and will 
give me credit for forbearance, for hith- 
erto I said nothing, bu‘ bit my lips and 
fumed inwardly. “a 

As a temporary relief, | began to play 


he had called on me in Wales, and stay-| with the eldest boy, and this familiarity 


ed with me nearly three days, yet, as| 
that took place niné years ago, I could 
not drive from my mind a suspicion that 
I might not be well received. In the 
midst of these doubts I arrived at his 
door—when lo! a head of a maniac 
grinned at me from the knocker, as if 
placed there to scare away both friends 
and relations. This shocked me not a 
little. Iam aware that it is the office 
of a gentleman always to give a loud, 
flourishing rap ; nevertheless, under the 
circumstances, I preferred ringing the 
bell, and entered the house witha gloom 
on my face, extremely unsuitable to the 
occasion. However, I experienced a 
more cordial welcome than generally is 
bestowed by a rich man on his poor re- 
lation, though I instantly perceived 
there was a snake in his bosom, which 
he wore as abroach. After a round of 
inquiries and compliments, | was asked 
to sit near the fire, when my attention 
was directed towards the figure of a ne- 
gro in the middle of the mantle-piece, 
bearing on his back a basket, on the side 
of which there appeared a time-piece. I 
ventured to give an opinion that old fa- 








ther time, with his scythe and hour giass, 


a 


be ie 


, 








induced him to show me papa’s present, 
a knife inthe shape ofagrey-hound, It 
struck me it was an emblematic reward 
for his skill in running hand, but still I 
thought it a silly conceit: worse and 
worse! the boy was not out of round 
hand. My notice of the grey-hound 
was the occasion of his youngest broth- 
er’s pulling out his knife, which was 
offered to my admiration in the shape of 
a fish. I quitted the urchins in disgust, 
and sat down by the side of their sister, 
who was busy at needle work. The 
beauty of this girl banished all disagree- 
able reflections, until I discovered that 
the little cat upon the table was her 
pin-cushion. Just at that moment the 
father invited me to take a pinch of 
snuff, and turning round suddenly, I was 
horror struck to see a double barrel 
pistol presented at my body. ¥ 
Soon afterwards he produced his 
pocket handkerchief, and sneezed upon 
the battle of Waterloo. The more to 
exasperate me, I was compelled to lis- 
ten to his account of the Elgin marbles. 
telling me I should be enraptured, and 
lauding them to the skies with a mawk- 
ish pretence to enthusiasm. When din- 
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ner was served up, the soup tureen was 
a goose, the butter boats a pair of ducks, 
the salt cellars foot tubs, with,banules, 
staves and hoops all cat in glass, and | ob- 
served among other animals on my blue 
and white plate, a pig feeding out of a 
trough. After the cloth was, gemoved, 
I begun to expostulate, at some length, 
with my cousin, upon this bad taste, 
enumerating the many deplorable evi- 
“Bences of it,.and entreating him in the 
mildest manner in the world, to throw 
them bebied the fre. ‘To myastonish-/| 
ment, he let me know they awere the} 
fashion every where, and expressed so} 
much displeasure at my comments,| 
which I could not but treat with con- 
tempt, so that our conversation was fast 
fretting into a quarrel. We were inter- | 
rupted by the lady of the house, who, 
swayed by a false feeling of politeness, 
made a show of taking my side of the 
question. I knew her to be insincere, 
berunse she wore a8 ear-rings, a couple 
of puppies, curiously carved in corncli- 
an ; but ber interference so angered the 
husband, that I got a reprieve from his 
tongue, at expense. A dead silence 
ensued, an@tollecting all my philosophy, 
i detérm ned not to provoke him fur- 
ther, seeing it was of 90 avail, and] re- 
mained quiet till tea time. Heavens! 
what.a‘display! the milk pot was a cow, 
_ > Gnd the tea-pot a dragon, from whose 
horrible mouth the “‘ smoking tide’’ was 
io gush forth ; the orn was exactly like 
one of those which used to contain the 
ashes of the dead ; a lachrymal served 
them for a coffee pot ; and there was a 
painting on the tea-board, which repre- 
sented the funeral of the princess Char- 





, lotte. 1 rose indignantly from my chair, |) 


“* and ‘insisted upon leaving the house, 
The lady declared she was counfounded 
at my refusal to take a bed, the sheets 
were—* bed sheets!” I exclaimed, (for 
how could I contain myself?) ‘a bier 
and winding sheets, you mean—they 


can be nothing else. Bat, cousin, let} 


me give you a little advice at parting. — 
Each man ought to be consistent, even 
in his inconsistencies. There is one 


piece of furniture quite out of keeping} 


with the rest. Agreeably to your pret- 


ty ideas, let, it be moulded into a coffin, 
plentifolly studded with black nails and 


———E—————_—__ | 


-nicating his thoughts ; and contains a 
‘useful moral, which might be profitable 


things, that Abraham sat in the door of 
‘his tent; about the going down of the 
‘sun. 


——— + 


bones at the corners ; and buy also aj 
pall, inafieuw of the leathern cover to! 
keep it-clean ; you can get one at the 
undertaker’s'!"’=—With these words || 
hurried outof the house, without bid- 
ding adieu to my cousin, host or his dog’s | 
eared wife, and tumbled against a boy at | 
the door; who was bringiug a sarcopha- 
gus for a-wiue cooler. 














PARABLE. 
The following beautiful parable, writ- 
ten by Dr. Franklin, iustrates the lib- 
eral and benevolent views of that great 
man, and his happy manner of commu- 


to many of thr present age. 
1. And it came to pass, after these 


»2. And behold, a man bert with age, 
‘coming from the way of the wilderness; 
leaning on bis staff. 

3. And Abraham rose and met him, 
and said unto him, Turn in, | pray thee, 
and wash thy feet, and tarry all night ; 


‘and thou shalt tise early in the morning 


~ ee 
re ae 
——————aee 


therefore bave I driveo him out before 
my face into the wilderness. 

| 11. And God said, | have borne With 
him these hundred and ninety and eight 
years, and vourished him, and clothed 
him, notwithstanding his rebellion against 
me, and couldst not thou, who art thy. 
self a sinver, bear with him one night ? 

12. And Abraham said, Let not the 
anger of my Lord wax hot against his 
servant ; lo, f have sinned, forgive me 
1 pray thee, 

13. And Abraham arose, and went 
forth into the wilderness, and diligently 
sought fur the man, and found him, and 
retumped with him to the tent; and 
when he had treated bim kindly, he 
sent him away on the morrow with gifts. 

14) And God spake aguin unto Abra- 
ham, saying, For this thy sin thy seed 
shall be afilicted four hundred years in 
a strange land. 

85. But for thy repentance will I de- 
iverthem, and they shall come forth 
Withpower, and with gladoess of heart, 
and with much substance. 


JOSEPHINE, 


A Biographical Sketch of Josephine, late Em- 
press of France. 











4. And the man said, Nay, I will 
abide under this tree. 

| 5. But Abraham pressed him greatly ; 
$0 he turned; and they went into the 


a go on thy way. 








bread, and they did eat. 


rth ? 

7. And the man answered and said} | 
do not-worship thy God, neither do | 
call upon his name; for | have made to 
myself a god, which abideth always in 


i She was born at St. Pierre, Martins 
ique,on the 24th of June, 1768, or, as 
some gay, two or three years afierwarids, 
of wealthy parents, and was baptised 


tent ; and» Abraham baked unteavened jj under the name of Maria-Francoise-Jo- 


sephine ‘Tascher de la Pagerie. Whilst 


6, And when Abraham saw. that the yet young she espoused the Viscount Al- 
man blessed not God, he said unto him, jj eXanderBeauharnois,so well scownsince 
Wherefore dost thou not worship the || by his talents and misfortunes. Endued 
t high) God, creator of heaven and|twith an ardent imagination, and fond of 


pleasure, she gave herself up to them 
with a vehemence that injured her repu- 
tation, and marked hex conduct as more 
jthan equivocal. The revolution com 
menced, but did not so much put an end 





my. house, and. provideth me with ail 
things. 


blows into the wilderness. 


ger?) 








*<s 


adorned with death’s-beads .and_ cross 





ther would he call. 


+ 





to these gallantries as it changed their 
objects. Having escaped with difficulty 


. 8. And Abraham’s zeal was kindled||from the reign of terror, during which 


against the man, and he rose, and fell ishe had been detained in the Magdelonnet- 
inpon ‘him, and drove him- forth with|/tes, she afterwards entered into partica- 


lar connexieons with Hoche and Barras 


9. And God, called» unto Abraham,|jand strove all in her power to sustain the 
saying, Abraham where is the stran-|l latter. 


She in general shewed much 


benevolence aud humanity. When the 


10. And Abraham answered and said, contest of the 13th of Vendemiaire had 
Lord, he would not worship thee, nei-}jmade Bonaparte conspicuous, and after 
pom y name,"he had obtained the command of the 
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army of Italy, Josephine became his 
wife, and remained for the time at Parts. 
in the following year, when Napoleon 
was eovered with laurels, she went to 
join bim at Milan, and almost always ac- 
companied bim in his subsequent jour- 
neys. Crowned Empress in 1804, she 
softened, as much as she could, the as- 
perity of character of her spouse, ob- 
tained from him many acts of clemency, 
saved the lives of a number of persons, 
gai from that period manifested virtues 
which were calculated {o obscure the 
remembrance of her former errors. Bo- 
naparte, thus far triumphant, thought to 
put the’ sea! to his power and glory, by 
marrying, after the campaign of 1809, 
an Austrian Arch-Duchess. ‘Po do this, 
he repudiated Josephine, who has been 
denominated his Star, and which, io 
elfect; she was, if we refer to posterior 
events. Napoleon employed all the 
address possible to sweeten this cup of 
humiliation, and preserved to ber the 
title of empress dowager. Disgusted 
with the» grandeurs of life, which she 


Daleho’s clegant Apology to the Ladies. 
MASONRY. 

Agreeably to the tenants of our order, 
the Fair sex are excluded from associ- 
ating with us in our mystic profession ; 
jnot because they are deemed unworthy 
,of the secret, ‘ nor because the mechan- 
ical tools of the craft are too ponderous 
for them to wield,’ but from a conscious- 
‘ness of our own weakness. Should 
| they be permitted to enter the lodge, 
love would oftentimes enter with them— 
jealousy would probably rankle in the 
‘hearts of the brethren, and fraternal 
‘affection be perverted into rivalship.— 
_Altho’ the most amiable and lovely part 
of nature’s works are excluded from our 
‘meetings, yet our order protects then 
from the attacks of vicious and upprio- 
cipled men. It forbids us to  sacritice 
‘the ease and peace of females for a mo- 
‘mentary gratification ; and it forbids us 
‘to*whdermine and take away that trans- 
icendent happiness from those whose 
hearts are united by the bond of sincere 
‘affection: The feelings of women are 





had purchased at the expense of her 


her country seat of Malmaison, stiil main- 
laining some sthall influence over zn 
mind of the Emperor. ‘This, however, | 


she exerted in vain, at the moment of ' 


the campaign of Moscow, to make him! 
sensible of the danger of that enterprise. 
Given up to the angnish which followed, 
she saw crumbling by piece-meal, into| 
nothing, that phantom of glory and pow- 
er whose birth she had witnessed, she’ 
remained almost alone in the midst of} 
the ruins of her family. The occupa- 
tion of the capitol of France by the ene- | 
my plunged her into profound sorrow, | 
from which, however, she found some| 
solace in the visits which she received] 
from those kings and princes who 
knew how to appreciate her merits. 

It was at the end of a walk in her 
garden, at her beautiful country seat, in| 
the spring of 1814, with the Emperor 
Alexander, that she increased the disor- | 
der of which, a few days afterwards, she 
died. She was universally regretted by | 
the inbahitants, and all those persons | 
who, from indigence or misfortunes, ha 4 
become*acquainted with her. 

; [Weekly oss, 
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thore exquisitely fine, and their geuer- 
a . . i! ile awe 

tranquility and happiness, she retired, | us §) inpathy is more easily awakened, 
after having taken several journeys, to }; by the misfortunes of their fellow crea- 


tyres, than the stronger sex. These 
ltear of pity bedews their cheek at the 
tule of woe, and their gentle bosoms 
heave with tender emotion at the sight 
of human wretchedness. They require 
not the adventitious aid of mystic institu- 
tions to urge them to acts of charity and 
benevolence, nor the use of symbols, to 
lead them to virtue. Their own hearts 
are the lodges in which Virtue presides, 
and the dictates of her will is the only 
incentive io action. 


its own life, or that of a fellow creature. 

Some persons err, not s0 much in 
over-rating their own ability, as in un- 
der-rating that of their associates. — 
They do not imagine themselves to be 


giants, but they think their companions 
pigmies. 


All persons given to anger are apt to - 


dwell on the provocation they have re- 
ceived, and utterly to forget the provo- 
cation which they gave. 

The difficult part of good temper con- 
sists in forbearance, and accommodation 
to the ill-humoar of others. . 

Temper is one of the most busy and 
universal agents in all human actions. 

Philosophers have said that the elec- 
tric fluid, though invisible, is every 
where at work in the physical world ; 
and I believe that temper is equally at 
work, though often unseen, except in its 
effects, in the moral world. 

Nothing is so rare as a single motive ; 
almost all our motives are compound 
ones ; and, if we examine our own hearts 
and actions, with that accuracy and diffi- 
dence, which becomes us as fiftite and 
responsible beings, we shall find that, of 
our motives to bad actions temper is of- 
| ten a principal ingredient, and that it is 

not unfrequently one incitement to a 
good one. 

The crimes not only of private indi- 
viduals, but of sovereigns, might, I 
doubt not, be traced up to an uncorrect- 
ed and uneducated temper as their 
source. 

How many heart-aches shoukl we 
spare ourselves, if we were careful to 
check every unkind word or action to- 
wards those we love by this anticipating 
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From the European Magazine. 
ON TEMPER. 

Temper, like the unseen bat busy 
subterranean fires in the bos%ym of a vol- 
cano, is always at work where it has 
once gained an exist—nce, and is forever 
threatening to e¥-plode, and scatter ruin 
and desolatio", around it.. Parents ! be- 
ware how you omit to check the first 
evider,ces of its empire in your children ; 
an’, tremble lest the powerless band, 
which is often lifted jn childish anger 
against you, should, if its impotent fury 


reflection: The time may soon arrive, 
when the beg, whom | am now about 
to afflict, may be snatched from me for- 
ever to the cold recesses of the grave, 
secured from the assaults of my petu- 
lance, and deaf to the voice of my re- 
morseful penitence ! 

Men pursue riches under the idea (bat 
their possessions will set them at ease, 
and above the world. But the law of as- 
sociation often makes those who begin 
by loving gold as a servant, finish by 
becoming themselves its slave; and in- 














remain uncorrected, be aimed in future 
life with more destructive fury against 








| dependence without wealth, is at least as 
common as wealth without independence, 
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dour to rescue and amend, as the villains 
by. whom, probably, the objects of their 
generous compassion, have been betray- 
jed, have manifested io depraving and 


|destroying. Their exaltation in saving 


. VARIETY. ~ 










RULOGY ON THE FEMALE CHARACTER, 

The feinale character has.often been 
eulogized by men the most celebrated 
for extensivé aéquirements and exqui-jjis as great as that, of the man of the 
site taste ; but seldom, perhaps, in. mo- 


world in alluring to, perditions [ am 
dern times, in terms more correctly elo- }entitied to say all this of the incom. 


quent, than in the following passage, } parable persons to whom I allude, for 

which is extracted from a speech of Sir | have seen much of .them, when en- 

James Mackintosh on the reformation of gaged in their benevolent occupation. 

the criminal code in England : il have visited them in company with fe- 
«‘ The examples which have. hitherto 


|males of distinguished ability, of keen 
been afforded of reformation, have }jobservation, and of astrong sense of the 


chiefly occurred -in the case of female ridiculous. By those females all their 
offenders. The attempt to produce that jactions have been closely’watched and 
reformation is, perhaps, the only. public jremarked, and the resalt has been, that 
service which females inthis country although prepared to witness benevo- 
can render to the state. ‘They are en-jilence and humanity, they have been ut- 
able to render it, not by the slightest lterly astonished at the calm good sense, 
departure from the delicaey-and modes- jjat the repugnance to any. exaggeration, 


ty of their sex, bunt by a more pertina- |/at the steady prudence and caution in- 
cious adherence to that kind and perse-|iyariably manifested. Never could my 


vering benevolence which is one of the jifriends sufficiently express their admi- 
most graceful and endearing’qualities of ration at seeing those who were enga- 
the female character. Sir, we have all |i ged in a work that might naturally tempt 


poe deal of the benevolence of |idisplay, conduct themselves with a mo- 


a community of females in certain Ca- |\desty that at once evinced unwillingness 
tholic countries,ealled by the affecting |\t> receive even the reward of approba- 
name of “ Sisters ‘of Charity.” It is 


their task to visit hospitals, to attend the 
sick, and to perform other offices of a 

























tion. Tne energetic benevolence of 


their character was easily excited by 
|the exhibition of distress, but their 
charitable and benevolent nature. But equanimity was incapable of being dis- 
those Catholic sisters of charity are Itarbed by vanity. Sir, it was impossi- 
bound by certain vows; they are under |ible to quit such a scene without a strong 
the control of peculiar religious obser- feeling of self-congratulation at the con- 
vations ; they have previously relin-|isciousness of belonging to the same spe- 
quisned all duties of social life. Our Icies as the inestimable individuals enga- 
Protestant sisters of charity are bound lged in it. And what were their occu- 


by no vows, they are uot under the con- ||pations? To teach religion, to teach 


trol of any peculiar religious engage- jmorality, and to teach obedience to the 
ments ; and in discharging the various }laws.” 


duties of social life, they afford exam- 
ples of all the domestic virtues, and yet | 
they go a step further than their illustri- 
ous Catholic models. Not content with}| The countenance and figure of Chat- 
visiting hospitals—not content with ad- | 


ebay, ham were grand and imposing ; but the 
ministering to bodily disease and infirmi- flash of his eye could not be indured.— 


} 


ty, we behold the purest and the most}jA sailor, who saw. him addressing a pub- 
Virtuous of their sex volantarily engaged Ilic meeting in his most impassioned man- 
in the daily contemplation of depravity ner, and who did not know him, was so 
and wickedness, in their most hideous jlastonished at the appearance of the man, 
form—that of a profligate and abandoned that he exclaimed, ‘‘Good God ! look at 
woman. We observe them coming in jithe fellow’s eyes.” Lord: Holland, his 
contact with the lowest and vilest offfold antagonist, once rétired home after 
their sex. ‘We see them exerting them-#a warm debate, and flung himself in 
selves with as mack earnestness and ar-Hgreat agitation upon a Sofa. His lady, 


THE EYE. 
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who perceived it, said, * My lord, 
thing seems to have disturbed you, 
Holland would not hear any more but 
burst out abruptly—-1 don’t mind his 


some. 





arguments, for we can give as Zood as 
ihe can; nor do I care for his yvebe. 
'mence, for that often does him as much 
harm as good ; but those d--d eyes of 
his; they always give me the back 
ache.”” “1 understand you, my lord,” 
said lady H. ‘* it is your old friend Mr. 
Pitt that has been troubling you. ’ 


MENTAL LABOUR. 


The labours of Chatham in the cabj- 
net were unremitted, and his attention 
was so great that he mastered any subject 
‘with apparent ease One of the ambas- 
‘gadors of France said of him, ‘ Some- 
times, when I call on Mr. Pitt, on af. 
fairs of state, he appears to know no- 
thing on the subject on which I address 
him ; he appoints a meeting for a few 
days after, and when | see him again, he 
| fnows more about it than any mania 
Europe.” 











An old French newspaper contains 
the following paragraph, which is worth 
quoting, for the knowledge it evinces of 
whig desires, and whig dispositions :-- 
** The success of the French revolution 
killed Mr. Burke ; the battle of Auster- 
itz killed Mr. Pitt; and Mr. Fox died 
for joy, on finding himself in office.” 








THOU ART A DOG IN A DOUBLET. 


This phrase is commonly applied to 
a person who has it in his power to in 
jure another with impunity, by being 
clothed with power or possessed of pro- 
perty.. Theallusion is to the ancient 
practice of boar-hunting, io which the 
favourite dogs were clothed with doub- 





lets of thick buff leather buttoned on the 
back, and so framed altogether as to pro- 
tect the animals from the tusks of their 
formidable enemy ; while those that 





were not so defended stood the chance 
of having their entrails torn out by eve- 
ry stroke. Some of our best pictures of 
field sports, painted by the Rubens and 
others, represent part of the pack in 
this attire. 


[ Month. Mag. 
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sShe was I think the prettiest of the family— 


| Was afarmer, justice of the peace and wheelright | 


_Audthen,’twas plain, they both would shortly run 
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POETRY. 








From the Previdesce Journal. 
COU>IN LUCY 
CHAPTER Itl. 
I. 
Now reading poetry is very much like sailing ; 
If you've fair weather-~ ood ; if bad, (as 1 lot, 
You'll find it here .) al! hands must set to bailing; 
And then you'll turn about and curse the pilot, 
Or ;—now f find iny metaphor is failing — 
Bat thew such things do often falito my lot. 
lil go strait forward ;—for these long narrations 
Are apt to put most people out of paticnce. 
if. 
Ladies and gentlemen; before we draw 
The curtain up, I'd make one observation; 
Aud then we'll go on with the story, for 
A verse or two, without mach deviation. 
You must not here expect such splendor; or 
Such magic wouder of a bard’s creation 
+ Mr. Byron has, in his Don Juan: 
That's “a fish story ;"” but miue’s a true one. 
Hil. 
J hada friend ; we'll call hin Sam, And he was 
The man conceruing whom [ pean totella 
Few plain aud simple facts. Lis fourm d'ye see 
was 
Not bad, at all; quite a good looking fellow. 
The circumstance of no account to me was, 
Bat then he had a sister once ; named .Ve/l, (or 
Asthe good people bere would speak it) Emily. 


IV. 
Sam's father, in a towti not far from here, 


His income was nine hundred say, a year. 

As the good old wan always meant to deal right, | 

For his sous’ welfare he was in some fear, 

Ja truth he owned he did not always feel right. 

As they had no employment, he was thinking, 

Sowe time or other they might take to drinking ; 
V. 


Down in the heel, exacily as my boots do. 

The brother’s name, for Sain bad only one, 

Was Ved or Edward, if that better suits you, 

(I choose to speak the word as I’ve begun, 

But please yourselves, for nobody disputes you)-- 

Ned was a fine young man; was rather thickly 

Aud strongly built ; but Sam was weak and sickly. 
Vi. 

As bands did better on a farm than heads did, 

And it was determined there, by all the folks, 

That Sam should go to college in Ned’s stead: 

So with his goods aud chattels, (such as books, 

Some chairs; a table, and a high cot bed-stead ;) 

Wishing good bye to all, with sober looks, 

Sam from his friends at length in sorrow parted— 

Tackled the wagon, aud for college started. 


* Vil. 

There F acquaintance first originated ; 
‘T'was happy, but it was not long enjoyed. 
I did not dream, the noble youth was fated 
To see his fairest hopes 80 soon destroyed. 
He was a steady fellow and he hated, 
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Ta business so much unbecoming scholars 


As roaring forth a strain like that which follows 


VILLI, 
Now or never 


Let's endeavor 
To take eld time by forclock. 
Close your bookiid, 
Fareweil Euctid, 
Turn the key in the door lock, 


Bring the jngs ont; 
Draw the plugs out! 
Give cach man his ration. 
“ Heigh ho, Cape Cod, pudding in a lantern,” 
Avoid intoxication. 
Juin the stave round, 
Let it rave round: 
Never mind the metre. 
Hold your mugs close 
To the jug’s nose, 
Do not spill *‘ the crealure.” 


Oh, how fine this 
Good old wine is; 
We'll be wond'rous merry. 
* Heigh ho, Cape Cud, pudding in a lantern.” 
Let us taste the cherry. 


See: how queer now, 
Things appear now, 
Every thing is turning. 
Now cav avy 
Tell how many 
Caudies here are burning. 


Come old Doteful: 
One more bowl-ful, 
For you will be * the dandy.” 
“Heigh ho, Cape Cod, pudding in a lantern.” 
Don't upset the brandy. 
Broach the Claret, 
Do not spare it, 
Let it drown all sorrow, 
Drink: my true boys; 
Oh; how blue, boys, 
Yoa will look to-morrow. 
LUCY’S COUSIN. 


FAITHLESS SALLY BROWN. 
- AN OLD BALLAD. 
Young Ben he was a nice young man, 
A carpenter by trade; 
And he fell in love with Sally Brown, 
That was a lady's maid. 


But as they fetched a walk one day, 
Toney meta press gang crew ; 

And Sally she did faint away, 
Whilst Ben he was bro’t to. 


The Boatswain swore with wicked words, 
Enough to shock a saint, 

That tho’ she did seem ina fit, 
’Twas nothing bat afernt. 


Come, girl, said he, hold up your head, 
He'll be as goo! as pie ; 
For when your swain is in our boat, 








He often said, to hear his friends employed 
>. 


A boatswain he wil! be. 
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So when they d made their game of her, 
Aud taken off her elf, 

She roused and found she only was 
A coming to herseif. 


And is he gone, and is he gone? 
She cried, and wept outright: 

Then I will to the water side, 
Aud see him out of sight. 


A waterman came up to ber, 
Now, young woman, said he, 
if you weep on so, you will make 

Eye-watcr in the sea. 


Alas! they've taken my beau, Ben, 
To sail with old Benbow; 

And her woe began to run afresh, 
As if she had said gee woe! 


Says he they've only taken bim 
To the Tender ship you see ; 

The Tender, ¢ried poor Sally Brown, 
What a hard sbip that must be! 


O! would I werea mermaid now, 
For then I'd follow him, 

But oh! 1'm nota fishwoman, 
And so L cannot swim. 


Alas! I was not born beneath 
“ The Virgin and the Scales,” 
Sol must curse my cruel stars, 
Aud walk about ia Wales. 


Now Ben had sailed to many a place 
That’s underneath the sorldy 
But in two years the ship came home 

And all the sails were furl'd. 


But when he call’d on Sally Brown, 
To see bow she went on, 

He found she'd got another Ben 
Whose Christian name was Joln. 


O Sally Brown, O Sally Brown, 
Iluw could you serve me so, 

I've met with many a breeze before, 
But never such a blow! 


Then reading on his ‘bacco box, 
He heav'd a heavy sigh, 

And then began to eye his pipe, 
And then to pipe his eye. 


And then he tried to sing ‘* All’s Well,” 
But could not tho’ he tried, 
His head was turn’d and so he chew'd 
His pigtail till he died. 
His death, which happened ia his birth, 
At forty odd befel ; 
They went and told the sexton, and 
The sexton toll'd the beil. ‘ 
} —_____ | 
From the Charleston Courier. 


Found in a bale of Flannels brought by the ship 
Belvidera, at Baltimore, from Liverpoo!. 


A YARD OF FLANNEL, 
Who, when rheumatic, I complain, 
Gives sweet oblivion to my pain, 
And makes me feel half young again? 
A yard of Sanne. 
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—— E> sa .NEW-YORK, - a da MARRIED, 
pee SATURDAY, OCTOBER 5, 1822; tn this City, 


| = NOTICE TO OUR PATRONS ‘ag Quinton. 


overruling Providence has sent afic. os ssaatiitiees to Miss Harriot Jacobs. 

irae our sity, avd competleda large portion . Caches Cc. Wes id Catharine Brady 
f thé, Eitizens to abandon, for a time, their _Mr. ; ¥ Atet © Miss Eliza Ain 
jl dnettings, and five frout<the destroytng,-cobte- | sane Y Meéerker to Miss Martha B. Evans 


“By ‘the Rev: Fenry Onderdonk, Mr J 
See Rhee harcenaant Walk pont ef residence: me EE J O8eph B., 
= Fusion of, suspending Collins te Miss Sarah H Mintorn, daughter of 


Benj. G.-Minturn, Esq: all of this City. 
At Norwalk, _by the Rev. Mr Sherwood, Mr. 


“e, ~ 
ns this procedure, George Bement, of this city to Miss Eliz 




































Alexander H ‘Kimmel to Miss 
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p the Rev. Dr. Connelly, Mr. James Wash 
Miss Matilda Jones 

By the .Rey.J Williams, the Rev, Thomas 
Griffin, of Philadelphia, to Mrs Elizabeth Vre. 
denburg of this city. 

At Staten Island, Mr. Jeremiah Baker to Miss 


at wa ih it me wess,? with which the city 
w- visited, we indulged the fond bope that 
trator weeks. the alarm would subside, and 
ibe prevallldg disease abate but contrary to our 
Kpe tis, GUE City was docmed to suffer a|| pyi29 C dooshs y 
s ckamanatt this heavy calamity, ana St) Pe ee Me Herein Crepe, 


5 oaird “At Austerlitz, Peter Aymer, Esq. of this city 
the Almighty tovextend his chastenipg rod, anc || 19 Miss Mary § ift. 
nto te atl Man a a inerease the misery and distress incident to such ae 


iy WPT Fenpests, = either of the = @ visitation, by reutiog from their places of res:- || ° ‘ 
; ¢,subjoin from “it ia wh att dence’all classes of our citizens. We, in cor- DIED, 
=. hie . of won ee pcs meter foe flee, ‘phe In this city, Mrs. Allen. wife of Thomas Allen, 
¥ ear rem Bsq Capt. Thomas F. Williams, aged 35. Mrs, 
jt Seatiowr papde weckly, and lay before our ‘ 
jers the intellectual | ot which a: ‘Ano Smyth, widow of Mr. Thomas Smyth, whose 
& | lication ie mara 00. of “a Sit pnt death was latcly aneounced Tunis Wortman, 
J west med Esq for many years Clerk of the city and coun- 
| quence, ‘however, of the deranged state of the y y 
bf . : ty of New-York, and late an assistant justice. 
ial miGjM Uae presdetel eat serving te aubseribere : : 
a ~ Hf a atid Mf. Martagh Byrne, innkeeper at Fly Market. 
7 neces a = fe te ne them || Mita. Elizabeth; consort of William Bush. Mr. 
ee ee ee Gilbert H Rodgers, aged 28. Mr. John Robin- 
|| Greeeawich village, thereby preciading the 


. “ David 

possibilit the carriers i son, printer, a native of England Mr. Dav 

We bon eens: ee : ‘ || Raymer, aged 76. Mr Moses Jusdab, aged 87. 
“ ate a » “At Otiea, Mr. Francis Brenton, late of this 


' 
=) concluded to suspend its publ city 
dT stent es rt ra a inn a ri ee _ At Green's Farms, Con. Mr. James Farrel, late 
iy abode, trust lof this. city. 
“j ate mae chy at . ; re ih im Maryland, Rev. John Brady, aged 34, fer- 
| safety. y vx by? | merly assistant minister at St. George’s Charch 
| _ jin this city. 
/ As mary y 
a leseerrecet tothéente Sikeech have At Southampton, Mr. Jeter Rodgers, aged 22, 
Viehs —— "| late of this city. Also, Mrs. Howel, wife of Mr. 
| come peculiarly ~, || George Howel, and the following day her child, 
gue = abe feel fi y heavy apes ws, ai aged 1 year and 6 menthes. 
eros : pe! Ree | At Huntington, Heary Conkling, aged about 
ithstanding the cxpenseand 
fdas iiss incurred, we should still have con: | 
WV einwed our publication during the prevalence of | 
|) the epidemic, were it sensibly to affect our pat. | 
} Fons, but knowing, as we do, the difficulty of Francia Findla 
a yy, consortof N G. Findlay, Esq. 
Ba [ogrsit pe a ar hope fiiand daughter of Jonas Stanbury, Esq. late of this 
SEA So! emporary suspen- |} city. 
EUR | oyu ac seatids ea againretoruto@ur| At Columbus, (Ohio) on the 17th ult. in the 
e. e shall then spare nv 39th year of his age, Ebenezer Granger, E*4- 


d continue the volume, with our usual 


a distinguished counsellor atiaw. Mr G was4 
nestnsiey and interesting matter native of Connecticut, and formerly resident in 


eee eet Smiru & Co. Hartford. 


| St as whit the SSS 
weather has been cold, ee see de peat in | PRINTED AND PUBLISHED 
jas yp opel ca BY NATHANIEL SMITH & CO. 









































































At Jamaica, Miss Charity Thatford, daughter 
of Mr. Jeseph Thatford. 
At Zanesville, Ohio, on the Ist vlt. Mrs. 
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jj Saturday Sept. 27th; three cases ;—20th, ‘no || To whom commurtications and letters (post paid) 
ij Cases — 30th, six cases : Ist, no cases ;— may bead 7 
d, five Cases je3d, three cases ;~—4th, two|i Tenms,4 dolls.per year 
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